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ABSTRACT 



This report describes the first year of a 3-year 
extension of an Office of Education-funded program to prepare 
teachers and teacher aides to work with exceptional children in the 
regular classroom. (The final report of the original 1-year project 
is available as ED 043 598.) The emphasis during the first extension 
year was on securing greater involvement in the project by the 
community and closer cooperation between the university and the 
public schools. Extensive continuing evaluation of all aspects of the 
project indicated that: 1) children at the laboratory school or in 

participating districts were getting more individualized attention 
which served to maintain, if not enhance, self-concepts and 
achievement; 2) trainees improved attitudes and skills in working 
with educationally disadvantaged children; and 3) institutional 
change occurred through curriculum changes, inter-departmental 
activities, and community involvement. (The progress report includes 
20 appendixes which contain the details of the evaluation, forms used 
in the evaluation, descriptions of practical experiences by teachers 
involved in the project, lists of staff and trainees, and letters 
from participating schools and other organizations interested in the 
project.) (RT) 
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I . Introduction 

Initial planning for a program to prepare personnel to work with 
exceptional children in the regular classroom began under the 
direction of Dr. Kenneth Farrer in early 1969. Numerous meetings 
among Utah State University (USU) personnel and other educational 
personnel throughout the state provided the groundwork for an 
initial one~year proposal which was submitted to the Bureau of 
Education Personnel Development (BEPD) in the U.S* Office of 
Education. 

At its inception, BEPD has commited 15% of its training funds 
under three parts of the Education Professions Development Act 
(EPDA) for training programs to prepare educational personnel to 
work with handicapped children in the regular classroom and to 
prepare teacher aides to work with handicapped children in either 
regular cr special classrooms. 

BEPD responded to the proposal from USU with a grant of approxi- 
mately $275,000 for the 1969-1970 academic year in order to 
implement M A Cooperative Instructional Services Program for 
Improving Educational Personnel to teach Special Educational 
Students in the Regular Classroom.” A final report from that 
first year has been published by Research in Education (ERIC), 
and is available under the designation of ED 043 598. Foundations 
and guidelines developed in that project were revised and enlarged 
for this the first year of a three-year extension to improve 
training procedures for personnel in order that they might better 
meet the needs of all children. 

A. Needs 

Growing sophistication in the fields of regular and special 
education has generated an increasing demand for personnel 
and facilities to meet the special needs of each and every 
child. Attempts to meet these needs are apparent in a growing 
number of personnel trained and facilities designed to meet the 
needs of all children. Yet, it is being recognized in virtually 
every area of special services that the supply of personnel and 
facilities tends to fall further behind the demand even as the 
supply is increasing. This is true for a number of reasons. 

1. As efforts are extended to meet the needs of each child', 
his uniqueness is recognized to be overwhelmingly complex. 

When studied, all children will manifest multiple traits 
classifiable as strengths or weaknesses. Intensive study 
of remediation for any one trait tends to serve as a 
springboard for extrapolation into other areas. 

2. Even when classified patterns of behavior are identified 

in the development of a child, the establishment of appropriate 
programs on a special unit basis is commonly not feasible. 

Many smaller schools do not have adequate populations of 
particular "types" of children to afford the development 
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of special education units, 

3, Efforts to categorize children have raised reactions from 
many groups who are concerned about inappropriate place- 
ment of children in ability groups or special units. This 
is exemplified by recent court cases which have ruled that 
placement of a child on the basis of tests which are cul- 
turally biased is unconstitutional. 

4. The cost of adequate units for separate placement of children 
with special needs is formidable. Requests for the funding 
of special education units in many areas have been denied 
because of insufficient funds. 

3. Many educators are concerned about the potential for detrimental 
effects from the social isolation which is imposed by segre- 
gation to meet special education needs. 

These reasons are very general; however, they are suggestive of 
the considerations which must be made in preparing personnel to 
meet the educational needs of children in the future. They 
suggest that a shift must be made away from the increasing ten- 
dency to segregate children on the bases of categories. They 
do not imply that the needs of all children can be met in the 
regular classroom; rather, that efforts must be extended to meet 
more of the needs of special education students in the regular 
classroom. By identifying and providing specifiable teacher 
training and resource requirements, it is hypothesized that 
the extent to which special education children require segre- 
gated placement will be reduced. The task of the program at 
USU is to clarify the nature of those requirements and to 
train personnel to that end. 



B. Goals 

The major goals which were specified in the proposal for the 
first year of the project have been retained in the three- 
year extension, with minor alterations. One additional goal 
(#4 of those which follow) was added during the first year 
of the extension to emphasize new BEPD priorities. The goals 
are as follows: 

1. To retrain experienced teachers and train auxiliary educational 
aides to assist handicapped children and educationally impov- 
erished children to reach a higher level of learning potential 
in the regular classroom. 

2, To use the team approach as a positive force for the dev- 
elopment of skills and understandings of human relation- 
ships requisite to effective participation in a team enter- 
prise^ with division of labor and limits of autonomy identified 
for each participating member. 
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3. To effect change in the teacher-education program by 

providing multiple opportunities for early entry as well 
as conventional entry to training experiences in pre- 
kindergarten through sixth-grade programs to know, to be 
aware, and to become more sensitive to the handicapping 
conditions to learning. 



4. To involve agencies from the community in the educative 
process for the enhancement of learning for all children, 
and for facilitation of constructive interaction between 
schools and communities. 



C. Project Objectives 



1 . 



Edith Bowen Laboratory School master 
teachers, and educational aides will 
of an increasing understanding in the 
educating handicapped children and wi 
locate sources for reference of autho 
prescriptive procedures. 



teachers , experienced 
demonstrate an evidence 
knowledge related to 
11 demonstrate how to 
ritative diagnostic and 



2. Experienced teachers will demonstrate application of newly 

gained knowledge of children having variant learning abilities 
by cooperative planning in teams to meet the individual needs 
of the children in their classrooms as observed by master 
teachers. Aides will demonstrate their abilities to construct 
materials to assist in more diversified methods of teaching. 



3. Master teachers will have developed sufficient knowledge and 
skills in meeting the needs of children having variant learning 
abilities to demonstrate judgement in the evaluation of 
decisions made by experienced teachers in materials and 
methods used in the practicum of the laboratory school 
classrooms . 

4. Educational a.ides will demonstrate by performance in the 
practicum with children a recognition that after the 
experienced teacher maps out the long-range goals, the 
aide can contribute to the accomplishment of the daily, 
short-range goals . 

5. Experienced teachers will demonstrate an understanding of 
the principles of curriculum development by applying pro- 
cedures and carrying out short and long-range plans which 
relate to both regular and special education. 

6. Experienced teachers will demonstrate an understanding of 
how to correlate two subjects in curriculum planning. Aides 
will demonstrate ability to explain verbally what the teacher 
is doing and why the curriculum design. 
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7. Experienced teachers will demonstrate through verbal 
language and by the breadth of projects chosen the 
many ways of helping all children use their higher- 
level mental processes. 

8. Trainees will develop the skills necessary to manipu- 
late instructional media equipment. 

9. Trainees will develop the manipulative skills necessary 
to construct visual aides for classroom use. 

10. Trainees will demonstrate in the seminar sessions 
acceptance of the meaning of division of labor with com- 
passion for the autonomy of each participant. 

11. Student teachers will become sensitive to different 
learning disabilities as measured by their ability to 
react to learning problems of young children as they 
occur in classroom situations. This will be accomplished 
as an outgrowth of changes in teacher education from class 
lectures to various procedures of involving prospective 
teachers with children. 

12. University students will be provided with opportunities 
to observe and work directly with children who possess 
variant levels of potential for learning in order to 
enhance learning in children, university students and 
project personnel . 



D. Performance Objectives 

1. Trainees (experienced teachers, student teachers and 
instructional aides) in the EPDA Project will develop 
increasingly positive values (the connotative, emotional 
and/or effective aspect of attitudes) toward working 
with exceptional children in the regular classroom, 
team teaching, teacher aides, parent involvement, and 
community control as measured by monthly semantic 
differentials designed for the respective areas. 

2. Trainees will develop increasingly positive beliefs 
(the denotative rational and/or cognitive aspectSof 
attitudes) about the reasonableness of educating 
exceptional children in the regular classroom, team 
teaching and teacher aides, as measured by monthly 
semantic differentials designed for the respective 
areas . 



3. 



The self- concepts of trainees 
is less than .05) through the 
by pre-and post-project tests 
Concept Scale.) 



will become higher (P. 
EPDA Project, as measured 
with the Tennessee Self 
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4. 



Trainees wi 
the child's 
monthly by 



11 develop increasingly positive values of 
role in the process of learning, as measured 
the Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory. 



5. Trainees will demonstrate an increasing tendency to in- 
dividualize their instruction as measured monthly by a 
behavioral check list. 



6. Trainees will comprehend knowledge (P. is less than .01) 
about the characteristics of exceptional children, as 
measured by a pre-and post-project multiple choice exam- 
ination. 



7. Trainees will value the training they receive through 
the EPDA Project as measured by subsequent employment 
of 90% of the participants in occupations in education which 
utilize that training. 



8. Trainees will continue to apply the individualized methods 
which they utilized in Edith Bowen Lab School (to a level 
of 80? o or more of that which they demonstrated prior to 
leaving the project) when they are employed in their home 
environment, as measured by a behavior check list. 



II. Operation of the Program 



Much of the groundwork for this year of operation had been completed 
during an initial one-year grant from BEPD during the 1969-1970 
academic year. That year served as a springboard into this the first 
year of a three-year extension. The final report from that program 
(ERIC document ED 043 598) outlines planning activities which were 
extended into the current year. They will not be reiterated unless 
significant additions or changes were made since that report was 
published • 



In this report significant organizational conside 
amplified in order to indicate the philosophy of 
to reflect the context from which evaluation was 
conclusions were drawn. It would be well if the 
that the purpose of this writing is to provide a 
formation to serve in making constructive changes 
muchjjif not more than> to document it historically 
appears most fruitful for a program which was env 
moter of change. 



rations will be 
the program, and 
implemented and 
reader kept in mind 
compilation of in- 
in the project, as 
. This approach 
isioned as a pro- 
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A. Planning 



In the discussion which follows, a simple model is introduced in an 
attempt to assist the reader in conceptualizing the total scope of 
the program. The model will oe used to indicate where some problens 
in communication may have arisen , and particularly to outline areas 
of interest and concern for evaluation. 



Preparation of a prospectus for a three-year extension to the 1969- 
1970 project occured during the summer of 1969. The title for the 
extension, "A Program to Assist Educational Personnel to Teach 
Students of Wide Variability in the Regular Classrooms, " was 
chosen at that time by the USU Laboratory School staff. The concept 
of "var iabili ty" was chosen rather than "handicapped” , "exceptional" 
or "special education" to more adequately describe scope and direction 
of the program. This was in keeping with BEPD Special Education 
priorities of promoting programs which sought to meet the needs of 
handicapped children in regular classrooms, and consistent with the 
perspective of regular education in attempting to meet the needs of 
all children where handicapped children were found or placed. 

The title chosen addresses itself to a central assignment of BEPD, 
which is to prepare personnel to serve in various professions. The 
type of profession emphasized in this case is the education of 
handicapped children in the regular classroom. Long-range impact 
of this program was to be reflected in institutional changes that 
would better serve the needs of personnel so that they could in 
turn better meet the needs of children. A simplified three-task model 
can be used to illustrate the areas of concern. 

(1) Preparing children to live in and contribute to society. 

(2) Preparing personnel (aides, college students, teachers, 
administrators, etc.) to accomplish task one. 

(3) Changing ins ti tut jpgs and personnel therein to better prepare 
educators to accomplish task two. 

There is nothing unique in this model. It is introduced primarily 
to indicate that different individuals tended to approach the 
project with a frame of mind oriented to one level rather than 
to its total scope. The level of their interest or concern was 
quite naturally a function of their particular occupational situation 
and needs. 



A majority of personnel from the participating school districts, staff 
from the laboratory school, and staff from the USU Department of 
Special Education tended to ask questions about how well the needs 
of children were being met, or how to best meet the needs of part- 
icular children. These were the most pressing types of questions 
once the project was underway at the laboratory school where handi- 
capped children are integrated into the regular classroom. 
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Children had been involved primarily to provide realism in the 
application of new ideas and techniques, which were introduced to 
increase trainee competence at working with children with wide 
variability. Because of the extent of interest and concern at 
the first level, more energy of the project staff than had been 
anticipated had to be oriented in that direction. 

Finally, as the project staff was most aware, the intial project 
proposal had been modified in the negotiation phase to emphasize 
institutional change. At this third level of the three-task 
model there had been much less community involvement in planning 
and making commitments. This was partly due to tight scheduling, 
and probably more importantly because there was very little other 
than philosophical and/or theoretical bases from which to make 
those plans and commitments. For these reasons, consensus as to 
the best way to proceed toward institutional change probably never 
could have been reached by a representative group of those who were 
to do the changing. 

Institutional change was conceived of as referring to university 
change at the time when the proposal was first written and revised. 
Thus, commitments made at that time reflected concern with curric- 
ulum changes for college students, particularly for students in 
the Department of Elementary Education. This conception, as most 
project directors are aware, was changed to be much more inclusive 
at a Kansas City meeting in the fall of 1970. The inclusion of public 
schools, community agencies, State Departments of Education, federal 
agencies, businesses and industries, along with colleges and uni- 
versities, broadened extensively the scope of the project task in 
bringing about institutional change. This happened while the ma- 
jority of those who have been involved most deeply were still op- 
erating conceptually at level one with children. 



In order to enhance communication and more adequately meet the needs 
of various people who become involved with EPDA projects such as 
this one, it may be well to plan, implement, and evaluate in terms 
of at least three levels of concern (children, personnel in training, 
and institutional change), recognizing that all levels are interre- 
lated but that most individuals have specific interests and con- 
cerns which can be accomodated most readily from a more specific 
orientation. 
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B. Staff (See Appendix H for names and roles) 

Dr, Kenneth C. Farrer assumed general leadership of proposal develop- 
ment and was mainly responsible for writing and editing the project 
proposal. He continued throughout the first year of implementation as 
the primary liaison between USU and the U.S. Office of Education. 

After the project was funded, Professor Jean Pugmire from the USU 
Department of Elementary Education assumed duties of the on site director 
to coordinate admin ins tration and curriculum considerations for the part- 
icipants. She was assisted in the task by Bruce Arneklev as research 
coordinator, Tom Taylor as instructional media specialist, Joan Thorkildsen 
as liaison with the USU Department of Special Education, and Susan Shandruk 
as secretary. 



Dr. Arthur Jackson, as principal of the laboratory school, assi 
managing the project budget, serving as a liaison to communitie 
erviied the practicum for the trainees with the assistance of e 
atory teachers and the librarian. 



sted in 
s, and sup- 
ight labor- 



University profesrors from the Departments of Elementary and Special 
Education met on a weekly basis with each of the eight teams as consultants, 
Individual professors also se v ' T cJ as discussion leaders and lecturers for 
the seminars on a scheduled basis. 



Vaplemen ta tion of seminar ideas in the practicum was limited during the 
early phases of the program. This process was greatly facilitated when 
professors wer^ invited to monitoring sessions to provide a summary of 
what they expected to do in the seminar so that laboratory school super- 
visors would have a better idea of what to encourage and expect from 
trainees during practicum time. 



The laboratory school setting with children who continually provided stimuli 
and challenge accentuated the focus of the program on the needs of children. 
This provided an impetus for visits to the eight laboratory school classrooms 
by approximately four hundred visitors per month during the last half of the 
year. This number is made up of professors, parents, students, and others 
who functioned as consultants, tutors, and observers. Students from uni- 
versity classes were of particular help serving as tutors, consultants, 
and friends to children while they gained a better perspective of the pro- 
cess of learning. Use of these personnel served to supplement the staff 
in working with the handicapped while serving as a model for how trainees 
might use human resources in meeting the needs of all children. 
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C. Trainees (See Appendix I for names and roles) 

The project director and laboratory school principal made visitations 
to prospective participating school districts during the spring prior 
to program implementation. During those meetings they discussed aspects 
of the project and provided administrators with criteria to be used as 
guidelines in selecting a total of sixteen experienced teachers and 
sixteen educational aides for training. These criteria were established 
during the previous year and assisted in obtaining the desired types of 
trainees. The criteria were: 

a. that all teachers and aides be employable and that the district 
employ them in a position for which they received training while 
participants in the 18-week practicum and seminar. 

b. that all teachers and aides who become participants in the pro- 
ject be willing to return to the school district from which they 
came and be employed in a position for which they were trained. 

c. that all teachers and aides selected be screened and be free 
from ethnic or racial bias. 

d. that, wherever possible, teachers and aides selected for the project 
come from the educationally disadvantaged or culturally deprived 
groups . 



that all project personnel be in good health, 
ation is to be required. 



A physical exarnin* 



f. that the teachers selected for retraining be fully certified and 
have had successful years of teaching experiences and possess 
potential leadership . 

g. that the teacher have sufficient years before retirement age to 
utilize to the advantage of the school district the experiences 
for training which he had in the project. 

It was desirable that trainees be selected by administrators in various 
districts in order to gain a commitment from those administrators to 
employ trainees once they had completed training. Also, district sel- 
ection of personnel increased the likelihood that trainees would reside 
in participating districts from which they were sent after their train- 
ing. This permitted follow-up assistance and evaluation in naturalistic 
settings after on-site training was completed. 

A total of eight educational aide positions were filled by ten persons 
hired at the project site to assist in the practicum and lend continuity 
for children while district teachers and aides from participating districts 
were engaged in seminars. 
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Eleven of the thirty-two personnel sent 
isented minority groups of those districts, 
elected locally represented minority groups, 
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weeks. This was done primarily to insure that prospective teachers had 
the opportunity to work in more typical educational programs before they 
were employed, but it also provided the opportunity for more student teachers 
to be exposed to novel approaches being implemented at the laboratory school. 
As a result, forty student teachers from the regular Elementary Education 
program were exposed to special education children in the regular classroom. 



Or ien tat ion 



Visits were made to participating districts by the project director and 
laboratory school principal in the spring of 1970 to outline significant 
aspects of the project. These visits were effective in soliciting sup- 
port from administrative personnel; however, in some cases a realistic 
picture of project activities was not conveyed from administrators to 
prospective trainees. This became apparent early in the training 
period when some participants expressed dissatisfaction because expect- 
ations were not being met. Some further clarification was provided 
through literature, but a more effective facilitative process occurred 
in visits to the schools, from which the respective trainees had come, 
by laboratory school master teachers. This provided an opportunity 
for dialogue between master teachers and trainees, as well as to 
make training more relevant to naturalistic settings from which 
trainees had come. 



Correspondence through literature and phone calls was used to answer 
specific questions, but generally this was not as effective as direct 
personal contact between personnel to be involved. Several visits 
to and from the project were made to cement relations between person- 
nel. District administrators' visits to the project site were generally 
most fruitful. They provided the opportunity for personnel to experience 
first-hand what was happening in the project and permitted a concurrent 
dialogue to occur. Several trainees and administrators who will be in- 
volved directly in the 1971-1972 project were enticed to visit the project 
setting by a program in conjunction with the Utah Association for the 
Education of Young Children (UAEYC) annual meeting, which featured Milt 
Akers from NAEYC and Governor Rampton. 
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Visits to the laboratory school were most effective for communicating 
to and with those who are most closely associated with children. When 
administrators from the "higher" echelons of institutions were involved 
it was necessary for visits to be more structured.* Generally speaking, 
it appeared that higher level administrators were often more attuned to 
the intellectual expediency of explanations than to the raw sensuous 
data from which explanations are formulated. If this is true, orient- 
ation programs designed to promote ins ti tutuonal change will require 
more structural organization than strategies for changing people . For the 
people that will be directly involved, however, a sample of involvement 
appears to be the most promising for setting appropriate expectations 
within them, as well as in project staff about them. 



E. Program Operation 

Curriculum implementation for trainees was continued on a basis 
similar to that which was used in the previous year, with prac- 
ticum in the laboratory school classroom in the morning and 
seminar activities in the afternoon. 

The seminar was organized to capitalize on the uniqueness of train- 
ees within it. Representation from three minority groups (Ameri- 
can Indian, Black, and Mexican American) offered a valuable oppor- 
tunity for learning about the similarities and differences among 
and within groups. Participation in "emphasis weeks ' 1 for each of 
the groups on campus was one of the most vital experiences for the 
total group. It was of particular significance in Utah where 
several of the trainees had previously had little or no em- 
pathy for the feelings of minority group members, or under- 
standing of their own feelings toward minority groups when 
they were confronted by social issues. 

Dydactic presentations in the seminar served to introduce new ideas 
and techniques for working with handicapped children as well as more 
typical children. The wide variety of approaches available through 
various departments on campus provided an interdisciplinary approach. 
These resources were also supplemented from the State Department of 
Education, personnel from the community, and other consultants. 



Some difficulty was encountered initially by trainees who attempted to 
apply concepts and procedures introduced in the seminar into 
the practicum. This problem was substantially alleviated by 
having seminar speakers give a summary of their presentation to 
the master teachers during a monitoring meeting prior to the 
seminar for trainees. This provided an opportunity for master 
teachers to become aware of what trainees were expected to do 
in the practicum and prepared them to be of greater assistance. 



*This was particularly apparent when top level university adminis- 
tration visited classrooms. From their post-visit comments it be- 
came apparent that they had not been sensitive to what was occurring 
O in the laboratory school classrooms. 
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In keeping with the philosophy of the project (see Appendix Q) , 
each of the eight classrooms offered unique opportunities for 
learning. Some of the most meaningful learning was provided 
in these practieum settings in the implementat i on of curricula 
which were concaved by the various teams working in those class- 
rooms (see Appendixes B,C,D,E, and F) . 

A scheduled time of major significance for trainees and staff 
was the planning block of two hours on Wednesday afternoons 
when children were excused from school early to permit the 
staffing of children. This provided the opportunity for a team 
which included the five regular adults in each classroom 
(master teacher, experienced teacher trainee, aide trainee, full- 
time aide, and student teacher) and invited consultants from 
the university and community to consider the needs of particular 
children and to plan curriculum. Teams operated with varying 
degrees of efficiency; however, of most significance was the 
opportunity offered for aides, teachers, and consultants to 
share ideas and challenge one another in their individual per- 
spectives. The contribution of aides in many cases were valued 
as much as the contribution of the Certified authority. " 

At times some university staff members were dissatisfied with the 
teaming format. This dissatisfaction was reflected in their absence 
from many of the meetings to which they were invited. However, 
several other university staff were delighted in the meaningfulness 
of the staffing process. The degree to which time spent in teaming 
was worthwhile for individuals and the group was to some extent de- 
pendent on their ability to correlate their proficiencies to needs of 
children, but to a greater extent on their ability to work with 
divergent types of individuals in the group. 

Doctoral candidates in counseling from the Department of Psychology 
were used extensively in working with children and to some extent in 
assisting adult team members to work together more effectively. 

These activities provided an excellent setting for training and 
were appreciated a great deal for the service which was rendered. 

The laboratory school provided an ideal setting for micro- teaching 
activities. An adequate supply of adults in each classroom permit- 
ted tlie absence of one adult: and several children for engagement 
in video-taping. A mini-course on improving techniques of question- 
ing (produced by the Far West. Regional Lab) was completed by six 
experienced teacher trainees. They were all enthusiastic about the 
opportunity for non th reatening feedback on Lhei r own teaching 
techniques. A major problem in the administration of this program 
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was the scheduling of video-tape recording (VTR) equipment (e g 
it took six weeks for the six people involved to complete mini-” 
course one when they had the VTR available for use every morning 
prior to twelve o'clock noon). If the VTR equipment is operating 
in a reliable fashion, and interruptions in the children’s programs 
e.g., field trips, films, speakers, etc.) are at a minimum, as 
many as twelve people may be able to complete a mini-course in six 
weeks when only mornings are used. Attempts to process a larger 
group with one VTR would be unrealistic. 

The laboratory school staff, in cooperation with other members of 
the Department of Elementary Education, are in the - process of 
developing a tool (see Appendix R) for monitoring the progress of 
individual students in "Basic Reading Skills and Concepts.” This 
instrument is being used on a trial basis as a means of monitoring 
the progress of each child where there is wide variability in each 
classroom. It was designed to be useful for any one (or combinations 
of the various) approaches to the teaching of reading, recognizing 
that different individuals will learn more effectively by different 
approaches according to individual needs, interests, and abilities. 

Evalua t ion 

Several tools were developed, adapted, and/or adopted during the 
project. Some of the data accumulated through their use are pre- 
sented in Appendix A. Summaries of findings in various areas are 
that : 

1. The progress of children (handicapped and more typical) at the 
laboratory school in self-concept and achievement continues to 
be average or above for their respective groups in spite of the 
integration of handicapped into the regular classroom, and the 
inception and evolution of an EPDA project. 

2. Trainees (experienced teachers and educational aides who part- 
icipated in the project on-site program for eighteen weeks): 



b. 

c . 

d. 



maintained enthusiasm for the major themes emphasized in the 
project goals. 

all completed the total eighteen weeks of participation, 
tended to become less defensive and have enhanced self- 
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e. achieved significantly higher scores on a posttest of 
knowledge of the characteristics of special education 
children than on the pretest. 

f. were employed after completion of on-site participation 
at a rate of eighty-seven percent in both teacher and 
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aide groups, as 


compared 


to eighty-< 
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adults and children, especially in the USU laboratory 
school . 

b. earlier and more intimate contact between university 
students and pupils in a context of several models for teach- 
ing^ exposure to varied philosophies, and more adequate 
materials for meeting the needs of handicapped children. 

c. involvement with community minority groups, parents of 
pupils, extension agents, and the State Board of Education. 

d. curriculum changes at the university which promote the 
exposure of university students to handicapped children, 
the training of aides, and early childhood education. 

Other findings were that: 

4. Experienced teacher trainees manifested increasingly greater 
individualizing kinds of behaviors at each monthly interval 
while in training and did not significantly regress from 
that level after they had been employed in naturalistic set- 
tings for a four-month period. 

5. Relationships with participating districts are excellent. (See 
Appendixes N and 0.) Requests for placement of trainees in 
the program for the coming year has exceeded the capacity of the 
program as it is currently functioning. 

6. A combination of seminar and practicum activities was most 
conducive to gains on knowledge, attitude, and self-concept 
tests. Practicum involvement by itself by student teachers 
did not produce significant gains in any area. Practicum in- 
volvement by aides who did not participate extensively in the 
seminar produced score gains in the desired direction but not 
of significant magnitude and/or consistancy to be statistically 
significant . 
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7 . Aides who participated in the seminar and practicum during the 
second eighteen-week training block gained significantly more 
on a knowledge of special education test than any other group 
(experienced teachers, full-time aides, or student teachers). 

Aides during the first eighteen-week block gained a comparable 
amount but not significantly more than the teachers for the 
same block. The reason for less gain by teachers in the second 
block is unknown. 

8. Psychometric evaluation of trainee progress on a monthly basis 
was too frequent and created resistance from trainees. With 
the exception of the MTAI t s tandardized tests were not sensitive 

enough (or changes were not great enough) to reflect significant average 
score changes for the group on less than a three-month basis. 

Scoring, compilation, and analysis of pretest to posttest data 
on other than a superficial idiographic basis were impractical 
for periods of time shorter than a complete eighteen-week 
training block. 

9. Lack of similarity of situations within various participating 
districts makes it unwise to draw conclusions from comparisons 
of objective data on the performance of children under the 
guidance of trainees in respective areas. Generally trainees 
have been given a disproportionately high share of special educa- 
tion children, and virtually every district is using aides in 
different ways to best accommodate the needs of children in that 
district. One evaluation (see Appendix G) indicates that the 
desirable impact of project-trained people is greater on 
younger children than older children. The adaptability on the 
part of trainees to work in various ways is most encouraging. 

Evaluation within the context of each district appears to be 
most promising for the attainment of reliable and valid data 

at this time. 



III. Conclusions 

The most significant outcome of the project to date has been the impact 
which it has had on the Edith Bowen Laboratory School staff as members 
of the Department of Elementary Education at Utah State University. 

This is reflected in their: 

1. Increased competencies in working with handicapped children 
in the regular classroom. 

a. acceptance of individual and cultural differences* 

b. awareness of materials available. 

c. facility at using outsiders as resources. 

d. graceful manner of adapting to fluctuating situations. 

e. proficiency at record keeping in order to meet individual 



differences . 



2. increased effectiveness as facilitators of learning for adult 

learners of all types -- from pupils as assistants to university 
professors as colleagues. 




evement is fundamental for future years in the project and thereafter 
ing multiplier effects. 
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Th e greatest impact on the university other than noted above is 
Lhrough course changes which have been initiated. These will 
promote (1) earlier contact with children for prospective edu- 
cators, (2) increased emphasis on early childhood education, (3 



Lhrough course changes which have been initiated. These will 
promote (1) earlier contact with children for prospective edu- 
cators, (2) increased emphasis on early childhood education, (3) 
training for parapro f ess ionals and the use thereof, and (4) in- 



training for parapro f ess ionals and the use thereof, and (4) in 



creased emphasis on special education in the regular elementary 
and secondary teacher education programs. 

The greatest impact on participating institutions can be seen in 
school districts with which the project has worked. Administrators 
and teachers are using human resources including parapro f ess ional aides 
in unique and desirable ways. These districts are also now much more 
aware of many other resources such as the State and local Special Edu- 
cation Media Centers, and the availability of assistance through exten- 
sion services for enhancing programs of inservice training. The project 
has been instrumental in refocusing education on the individual child. 

Other inroads have been made in working with the local migrant council, 
the State Board of Education, and other programs which strive to more 
adequately serve the disadvantaged. (See Appendixes M,N,0,P, and S.) 

The laboratory school setting and its enthusiastic staff have undoubtedly 
been the greatest asset for attaining project objectives. Opportunity has 
been provided for the seminar and practicum activities to be effectively 
correlated. Innumerable resources in staff and materials have been avail- 
able through the university. This has provided an opportunity for inter- 
disciplinary and multi-perspective approaches which have been mu to 1 ly 
beneficial to all who have extended themselves to be involved. The 
effectiveness of the laboratory school format is being attested to by 
its current status as a model education center for the state and the 
accelerated number of inquiries which have been made by correspondence 
and/or through personal visits. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in obtaining support and commit- 
ments from a small minority of professors within the Department of 
Elementary Education. These individuals have generally been less in- 
volved in the planning and the process of project activities and have 
expressed their allegiance to other priorities. A second short-coming 
in the project has been the difficulty of maintaining contact with 
some districts (which have participated in the project) due to distance 
from Liu* project and lack of concentration of personnel at any one loc- 
ation. This was precipitated in one case by saturation with trained aides 
which reduced the opportunity for continued contact through new trainees. 
Steps have been taken to alleviate these problems by reducing the number 
of aides in the program and attempting to work with districts closer to the 
project site or where trained personnel can be employed in -closer proximity 
to one another. 

In summary^ (1) children who have felt the impact of the project at 
the laboratory school or in participating districts are getting more 
individualized attention which has served to maintain, if not enhance, 
self-concepts and achievement, (2) trainees have gained an awareness 
of many resources in themselves and in their environments for working 
with the cultural and individual differences among themselves and 
their students ; and (3) institutional change to more humanistic education 
has occurred through curriculum changes, inter-departmental activities, 
inter-institutional contacts, and community involvement. 
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APPENDIX A 



Evaluation 

by Bruce L. Arneklev 
Project Research Coordinator 
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The first section of this appendix (On Children) is a continuation 
of evaluation initiated in the previous year. Data from that year have 
been published by ERIC in a document labeled ED 043 598 and will be 
referred to occasionally in the narrative. In this section, as in the 
previous report, data are presented separately to indicate the progress 
of handicapped and more typical children respectively, even though the 
two groups were integrated into the same classrooms. 



The second section (On Trainees) focuse 
attributable to the project^ effectiveness, 
objectives specified in the proposal were or 
cern, they will be used as an outline for th 
sented in respect to each performance object 
tional data aie presented to illustrate resul 
by objectives . 



s on psychometric results 
Inasmuch as the performance 
iented to this area of con- 
is section. Data are pre- 
ive in turn,, and some addi- 
ts not specifically covered 



The third section (On Institutional Change) is written in response 
to some of the commitments made during the negotiation phase after the 
initial proposal had been submitted. Accomplishments indicated are pri- 
marily related to the university aspects of " institutional change’’ while 
projections are for a more inclusive definition of institution to include 
parents, public schools, community action, and mental health groups. 



On Children 



Personnel who are being trained to work with handicapped children 
in the context of the regular classroom should become more proficient 
in assisting those types of children to profit from the process of edu- 
cation. Popular jargon would indicate that they should in some way be 
held ’'accountable" for the progress of the children in their charge. Yet, 
some recent literature indicates that even for more typical children the 
implementation of programs to demonstrate accountability through pupil 
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The purpose of presenting these data is not to prove the superior- 
ity of a particular method, but rather to provide some evidence that those 
methods have not been detrimental to the best interests of children during 
experimental stages, and to elaborate on some ways to improve monitoring 
procedures. Any presumption that these data will support or detract from 
a particular methods appropriateness in meeting the needs of handicapped 
children in naturalistic settings is unfounded.* The data presented here 
were drawn from children in the laboratory school where personnel are 
being trained. This setting is not representative of many other settings 
if for no other reason than the continual involvement of different groups 
of trainees. The data are most useful in answer to questions about the 
desirability of implementing training programs at sites where children can 
provide realism. 



A. Achievement ? 

Table I contains average grade equivalent (GE) and grade equivalent 
gain (GEG) attained on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) by children 
(who were classified as eligible for placement in learning adjustment 
classes) during the current project year. 

INSERT TABLE I HERE 

presented in Table I it may be seen that children 
lassrooms from learning adjustment classrooms (c 
disturbed) did not gain a full year in most areas 
it is of note that test scores were available for 
for the twelve children depicted here. 
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Ij.A. Mecklenberber and J.A. Wilson. n The performance contract in Gary M 
Phi De 1 ta JCappan , LII (March, 1971), 406-410. 

2 

J.E. Motzkus. "Accountability and the reverend dogood." Todays Education 
LX (March, 1971), 57. ’ 

3r.T. Lennon. "Accountability and performance contracting." An address 
at the American Education Research Association Annual Convention February 
5, 1971. (available on tape from AERA.) 

*For performance of children in naturalistic settings under the guidance of 
personnel trained through this EPDA project, see Appendix G. 
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TABLE I 

Academic Progress of Learning Adjustment Students 
Who are now Integrated into Regular Classrooms 

(Metropolitan Grade Equivalent Achievement Scores)* 







Word 


Knowledge 




Reading 




S pe lling 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


Child 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1969 1970 


1971 


1969 


1970 


1971 


2 


1 




1.0 


1.6 




1.7 


1.8 








1.0 


1.7 


2 


2 




1.4 


1.9 




1.5 


2.0 








1.0 


1.7 


2 


3 




1.1 


1.7 




1.5 


1.5 








1.1 


2.2 


2 


4 




1.2 


1.7 




1.6 


1.0 








1.0 


1.2 


3 


5 




2.1 


4.0 




2.2 


3.7 


1.9 


3.1 




3.4 


4.3 


3 


6 


1.6 


2.2 


3.2 


1.6 


2.3 


4.4 


2.1 


3.6 


1.8 


2.4 


3.5 


4 


7 


4.6 


5.4 


5.7 


4.2 


4.7 


5.5 


4.9 5.5 


6.8 


3.3 


4.3 


4.5 


4 


8 




2.7 


3.6 




2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


3.1 




2.8 


3.1 


4 


9 




2.9 


2.8 




2.4 


2.8 




1.8 




2.2 


2.5 


4 


10 




5.1 


6.1 




3.1 


6.8 


2.6 


4.7 




2.3 


3.6 


3 


11 




5.9 


5.8 




7.2 


8.0 


4 . 6 


4.2 




4.6 


5.4 


5 


12 


2.2 


2.7 


3.4 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 


2.2 


3.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.5 








33.7 


41.5 




33.7 


43.4 


21.2 


28.9 




29.2 


37.2 


X GE 






2.81 


3.46 




2.81 


3.62 


3.03 


4.13 




2.43 


3.10 








\ 




















X GEG 


(71-70) 




■ 


65 




• 


81 


1 . 


10 






. 67 


Significance 




t = 


2.73 




t = 2 


.55 


t = 3 


.19 




t = 


2.27 


of 


Gain 




P 


.02 




P * 


.05 


P 


.05 




P 


.05 



J 



* 1. Achievement tests were administered at academic grade level +.7. 
2. Scores were not available in blank areas. 
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